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ABSTRACT 

" 6— week experimental demonstration program was 
provided for 90 neurologically impaired children with severe learning 
proDlems to bridge the gap between school terms and to provide 
earning experiences for teachers, teacher-trainees, and parents. The 
each of three host schools consisted of five master 
teachers, five college students, plus a full time psychologist and a 
pupil personnel worker to conduct parent and sibling discussion 
groups and to aid the staff. The children had enrichment activities 
in reading, language development, motor development, manipulation, 
and arts and crafts. On pre- and post-project evaluations of social, 
emotional, and academic level of functioning, over 60% of the 
children read justed to academic, school routine, and social^emotional 
levels within 2 weeks (instead of the usual 6 to 8 weeks) after 
school started in the fall. Teachers and supportive staff felt that 
they gained experience in working with children, parents, siblings, 
trainees, and each other. Recommendations are proposed for 1969 
program improvements, and the appendix gives anecdotal record forms, 
evaluative questionnaires, and budget estimates. (LE) 
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A SYNOPSIS 
OF 

OPERATION BRIDGE 
A SOMMER ADVENTURE IN LEARNING 

Prince George’s County School System hosted for the second consec- 
utive summer, a six v/eeks experimental demonstration program, for ninety 
(90) "neurologically" impaired children with severe learning problems. 
Operation Bridge is Federally funded under Title III of Public Law 89-10. 
The original project was conceived and written by Mrs. Jean Campbell, 
former principal of the Capitol Heights Special Center and Mr. Robert 
Janus, Resource Teacher for the Special Education Department. 

The creation of Operation Bridge grew from the need for a contin- 
uous program of language development, motor training and socialization 
processes to habilitate the neurologically impaired child. The primary 
purpose of this project is to bridge the summer gap between regular 
school sessions. 

Existent traditional kinds of summer recreational or day camp pro- 
grams simply do not meet the critical ongoing needs of the child with 
severe learning problems. Yv’ithout a program of continuous summer stim- 
ulation, these children fail to maintain their "educational and social 
level" and often regress during this summer break. As a result, the 
classroom teacher usually spends the first six to eight weeks in the 
fall, trying to help these children get re-orientated to the learning 
atmosphere of the classroom and school. Evidence gathered from the eval- 
uation of the thirty (30) participants in Bridge during the summer of 
196/, indicated a dramatic positive change in ability to readjust to 
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the educational climate they left in June. 

This summer (1968), the project v/as expanded to include sixty (60) 
more children and tvio additional centers. Host schools for these cen- 
ters vrere Holly Park, Princess Garden and Hillcrest Heights. 

F3.ve master teachers, chosen primarily on the basis of successful 
teaching experiences with the neurologically impaired child, formed the 
main teaching force at each of the three centers. Assigned to each mas- 
^ ter teacher v/as a university undergraduate v/ho served as a teacher appren- 

tice. During the orientation program preceding the opening of Operation 
Bridge, the trainees learned about the behavioral, perceptual and lang- 
age problems encountered in the neurologically impaired child. So that 
: the trainees might learn how to look objectively at children, instruction 

was given on the importance and use of keeping daily logs. During the 
next six v/eeks, these logs were used as basis of discussion for the 
twice weekly meetings with the psychologist and pupil personnel worker 
and center coordinator. 

The children spent from 10:00 to 2:30 participating in activities 

r 

f 

1 ^' involving manipulative skills, perceptual-motor skills, language stimu- 

lation, use of art and music media, and group games for the purpose of 
socialization and interaction. Particularly popular and useful was the 
[ swimming program where each child received twice a week individual in- 

struction, swimming skills and water safety. Each Friday the children 
went on an all-day field trip; places visited included, among others, the 
National Arboretum, Sandy Point State Park, Shady Grove Theater, fishing 
trip to Cedar State Park and a train ride. 

An invaluable role was played by the supportive help of a full-time 
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psychologist and pupil personnel worker at each center. Their primary 
responsibilities were to conduct parent and sibling discussion groups 
and to aid the staff in observation, interpretation and evaluation of 
behavior. Evening discussion groups were formed where parents were 
given the opportunity to "open up" and talk about community reaction 
to the exceptional child, v/hat the future holds for their youngsters, 
how to discipline and VcHY. "Why did it happen to me, and how do I feel 
about this child?" Working with parents during the regular school year 
has been proven to be vital. The summer program reinforced this. Bro- 
thers and sisters of the exceptional children met to explore their feel- 
ings and exchange anecdotes about home life and their responsibilities. 
Working with other children in the family was "innovative." The evalua- 
tion of this phase by parents and staff was enthusiastically positive. 

It would be most difficult to ascertain who learned more this past 
summer - the staff, trainees, parents and siblings or the children 
themselves. A myriad of suggestions for improvement and change are 
now being examined so that the program in the summer 1969 will benefit 
from wJjat war learned during 1968 Opex'ati on Bridge. 
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EVAIXJATION 

There v/ere tv/o main objectives of Operation Bridge as stated in the 
proposal. 

They v/ere : 

I. To provide a continued experimental program through- 
out the summer, in order to prevent regression in the 
progressive social and developmental learning of the 
child. 

II. To provide insightful learning experiences for teachers, 
teacher-trainees, and parents. 

Evaluation of Objective I 

A pre-project evaluation of each child's social, emotional and aca- 
demic level of functioning was made by a Special Education Resource Teach- 
er in cooperation with the child's classroom teacher. The academic func- 
tioning levels were determined by considering the following information: 

a. Reading Level 

b. Arithmetic Level 

c. Language Level 

Social— emotional levels of functioning were evaluated by direct ob- 
servation of the child's school behavior by the classroom teacher, re- 
source teacher and in some cases ancillary personnel in the school system. 
(Psychologist and Pupil Personnel I'l’orker), Observations were made relative 
to the following specific kinds of behavior patterns : 

Disordered Behavior The child will often be described as 




overactive. On closer ques bioning the amount of motor be- 
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havior may be found to be no greater than th^t found in a 
normal child of the same age. It is troublesome to parent 
or teacher because it is activity without clear direction, 
focus, or object. Its direction shifts from instant to in- 
stant and the actions may best be described as irrelevant and 
repeatedly tangential - 

b. Short Attention Span . As in gross motor behavior, so too in 
perception and thinking the child's engagement is often fleet- 
ing and his concern shifts apparently at random from one as- 
pect of the environment to another. He is easily distracted, 
and weak extraneous stimuli can readily divert him from ongo- 
ing concerns. Yet on other occasions the same child may be 
perseverative and persist in his own direction of activity 
despite concerted efforts made by teacher, parent, or peer 

to effect a change. Attention may best be characterized as 
capricious — now will-o'-the-wisp and again fixed with glue- 
like intensity upon socially irrelevant and educationally im- 
pertinent aspects of the environment. 

c. Emotional Lability . Conduct is "dramatically unpredictable" 
and is characterized by rapid shiftings of mood and affective 



/ 



expression. Tantrum behavior characteristic of much younger 
age levels is not uncommon, and relatively minor changes in 
routine or moderate demands can provoke marked outbursts of 
rage, grief, and aggressiveness. 



d. Socia l Incomp e tence . Frequently the child is described as 
functioning at a social level which is significantly below 
his age and often far' lower than his estimated intelligence, 



o 
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In play v/ith other children his level of fine mooor 
dination is below that of his age mates and in ordinary 
children* s games he is awkv.nrd, clumsy, and inept. Social 
failure may produce aggressive behavior, tears, withdrawal, 
or all of these either in sequence or pattern. Other child- 
ren call the child "queer" and actively avoid his company, 
e. Impulsiveness and meddlesomeness . The child is apparently 

unable to refrain from touching, moving, and handling objects 
especially in a new environment. Meddling may extend to rough- 
er handling and, when over-stimulated, the child may be de- 
structive. Lack of inhibition may extend to all aspects of 
social functioning and be reflected in unacceptable sexual 
displays, unprovoked aggressions, and verbal outbursts. 
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Evaluating The Progress Of Bridge Children In The Pall 

During the six-week term of the project, weekly anecdotal record 
(Appendix A) was kept by the classroom teacher for each of her six 
children. Each child’s academic status was evaluated. Specific com- 
ments relative to social-emotional behavior were recorded. Daily staff 
meetings vri.th the project teachers, trainees, psychologist and pupil per- 
sonnel worker gave the classroom teacher opportunity to discuss each 
child’s participation in the other parts of the total program. The six 
week’s summer session ended with each master teacher having a cumulative 
report on the status and progress of each child. These reports v/ere 
then summarized to include those observations by the project staff which 
they felt would be most helpful to the classroom teacher to whom the 
child would return in September. This “Follow-Up Report,” (Appendix B) 
was sent to the classroom teacher when school started in September. 

t 

A total of eighty-eight children were evaluated after their summer 
experience in Bridge. Two children were withdrawn from the project, be- 
cause the one parent felt Bridge was an inappropriate placanent and the 
other because of the parents inability to make a committment to partici- 
pate in the weekly parent discussion groups. 

Eight Special Education Resource Specialists were directly involv- 
ed in trying to determine the effects of this summer project on the ac- 

It 

ademic and social-emotional status of the eighty-eight children complet- 
ing the six weeks session. 

By mid-Cctober, approximately six (6) weeks after the start of the 
fall session of school, the eight specialists were able to contactthe 
classroom teacher of each of the eighty-eight (88) project participants. 

o 
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Crucial questions to be answered were: 

1, Did the sunmier program of Operation Bridge, in fact, provide 
the stimulation necessary to prevent regression in the ess en; - 
•tial learning processes of the child with a learning disa- 
bility? 

Essential Learning Processes - v/hen having reference to the 
child v/ith a learning disability, are those processes cur- 
rently referred to in behavioral science as involving per- 
ception, integration, and expression, either verbal or non- 
verbal. 

2. Did the summer program of Operation Bridge, in fact, provide 
the stimulation necessary to prevent regression in the social 
and emotional development of the child with a learning disa- 
bility? 

Evaluation of Progress of Children in New Situations 

a. From Diagnostic Center to Center for Mentally Retarded# 

Four children who were in a diagnostic center the year 
before, were placed in a center for the mentally retarded. 

It has been our experience over the past years that child- 
ren transferring from a diagnostic center to a center for 
the mentally retarded, frequently need a tightly structured 
and closely supervised "adjustment period" before they are 
ready to assimilate the routine of the new center. Reports 
on these four youngsters indicate that they have experienced 
no serious difficulties in adjusting to changes in a new 
physical environment, new teachers, unfamiliar routines, 
and a change in classroom, structure. They have had no pro- 
blems adjusting socially or emotionally. It is felt that 
Operation Bridge contributed significantly in preparing these 
four children to accept changes and to adjust quickly so that 




they were able to make the transition from one learning 
environment to another* 

From a Parochial 'School Regular Class to Prince George *s 
County Public School, Special Learning Problem Class in 
Special Education. 

One boy transferred from a Parochial School "normal 
class setting to a Special Learning Problem Class in the 
Public School System. Francis was referred to Bridge by 
the Parochial School Administrator primarily because of 
what "appeared to be" a fearful and/or negative attitude 

toward reading. 

Francis was accepted into the project because a re- 
quest for transfer into our school system had been made 
and it was our opinion that this boy could be helped in 
making this transition by exposure to the summer program. 

During the first few weeks in the program, this boy 
developed a serious problem in attending and listening 
along with a serious difficulty in accepting adult auth- 
ority. He became stubborn and irritable with the adults 
(master teachers and trainees) but related to his peers 
v/ithout any difficulty. Interaction with the other boys 
and girls in his group was positive. 

During the last two weeks of the program, there v/as 

another noticeable change in this boy’s behavior. He be- 
gan to be more able to accept adult authority without his 
usual verbal or non-verbal resistance. The psychologist 
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d.nd Dupil p6rsoDii6l worlcsr vi&tq abl6 "fco **iocus on ohis 
problem and offer the master teachers valuable insights 
in helping this lad cope v/ith the problem. 

Reports from his present classroom teacher indicate 
that this boy has made a most satisfactory adjustment to 
his new situation. He v;as in "good shape" for school when 
he reported in September, i.e. he related v;ell to a new 
teacher, v/as relaxed with the change in physical environ- 
ment and adjusted to school routine in the new situation 
without significant difficulty. 

c. From Diagnostic Center to Special Learning Problem Class 
in the Regular Elementary School 

Ten children have been placed in special learning 
problem classes in the regular elementary school. Re- 
ports of classroom teachers concerning the academic 
progress and social-emotional adjustment of these ten 
youngsters were extremely encouraging. They experienc- 
ed little or no difficulty in adjusting to the change 
in new school placement, new teachers or unfamiliar rou- 
tines and classroom structure. 

Our experience in transferring children from a cen- 
ter situation to a regular school special class placement, 
during the past few years, has not been without its anx- 
ious and apprehensive moments. Even v/ith the best possible 
"follow-up" that time and effort would allow, we were more 
often than not the unhappy recipients of an urgent "S.O.S. 
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from the transferred child’s nevr classroom teacher. Ad- 
justment to the new situation after the long summer break 
v/as often an extended and frustrating experience shared 
by both teacher and child, ^'e have long felt that this 
summer break devoid of the many crucial learning exper- 
iences presented with consisteijcy.-tliat is so necessary for 
this child’s habilitation, is a very real culprit in a 
child’s ability to make smooth transition to the new 
situation. 

It is felt that Operation Bridge helped to effect 
the smooth adjustment necessary for him to continue his 
academic program in the new situation. 

Four of these children have made adjustment to the 
nev7 situation with such ease that within three months 
they were able to be integrated into the music and phy- 
sical education programs with classes of their ’'normal" 
peers. 

d. From a Center for Trainable Mentally Retarded to a Diagnostic 
Center for Children with Special Learning Problems. 

One boy was transferred from a center for the train- 
able mentally retarded to a diagnostic center for children 
with special learning problems. He was enrolled in Opera- 
tion Bridge because the staff and principal of the Learning 
Problem Center were confident that the program content and 
structure of Bridge would provide those experiences this boy 
needed to make a successful transition from the trainable 
center to the new center situation. Bridge would expose him 
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to the "tight" structure that is so often necessary with 
a highly distractable hoy with a learning disability. 

In a post project interview with the pidncipal and 
classroom teacher from this boy*s new center, the prin- 
cipal commented, "adjustment of this boy to the program 
prescribed for him here has been unbelievably smooth." 
V/ithin the first three weeks he was progressing beyond ex- 
pectation in the auditory and visual perception and body 
image program. Because the principal and classroom tea- 
cher had a first hand working knowledge of the Bridge pro- 
gram, their comments giving Operation Bridge much of the 
credit for this boy’s excellent adjustment in the new cen- 
ter were accepted with some degree of validity. 
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Evaluation of Progress of Children 
Returning to Same Situation 

a,'. From Centers for the Mentally Retarded Back to Same Center 

Eight children, six boys and two girls, from centers for 
the trainable mentally retarded were enrolled in the Bridge 
Program, Although the project is d.esigned to provide summer 
program for the ’’neurologically impaired'* child, seven of these 
eight retarded were referred because they were young (age 6-7) 
children who demonstrated a.bilities in certain aspects of their 
center program that caused questions to be raised by the staff 
in these centers, regarding the suspected potential of these in- 
dividuals, Bridge provided the opportunity to investigate to 
some degree the suspicions of these classroom teachers. 

One of the boys included in this group of seven experienc- 
ed great difficulty in adjusting to the program. Behavior pro- 
blems increased during the first two weeks. By the end of the 
third week, he was spending much of his time in a one to one 
situation with the coordinator, pupil personnel worker or psy- 
chologist, It wasn't until the psychologist was able to help 

f 

the'vstaff understand how this youngster succeeded in **manipu- 
lating" them and cleverly got control of situations that they 
were able effect together methods for controlling this negative 
behavior. The project summer term ended before the staff was 
satisfied that the project had made any contributions benefi- 
cial to this child’s future success in his center situation. 

The administrator of the center to which the boy returned 
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in the fall was of the opinion that Bndge did not meet the 
needs of this particular lad. 

Two of the children returhedito their centers in the fall 
and were placed in in an adjustment class for very young retard- 
ates, Unfortunately, this proved to be an inappropriate place- 
hient. It was not possible to get information relative to their 
adjustment , 

Four children were reported in October as having made ob- 
seirvable gains in motor skills, both gross and fine. Teachers 
of these four youngsters reported that the usual confusions in 
adapting to center routine (going to music and physical education, 
going to lunch, getting out and putting away equipment, etc,) were 
conspicuous by their absence as compared to youngsters in the same 
class who had not attended any summer project of any kind. 

The eighth boy was enrolled in the project because he had 
been in a diagnostic center the year before and was a participant 
in the I967 summer program. He had made such tremendous gains 
in his gross and fine motor development during the previous 
term of the project, that we would have been neglect in not 
having him enrolled again. However, because of an inappropriate 
grouping, this boy became a serious behavior problem during the 
first two weeks of the project. He began to "pick-up” and im- 
itate the inappropriate motor and verbal behavior of the group 
he was assigned to. It was wondered if perhaps Biidge was not 
meeting the needs of this boy. 

The staff decided that regrouping with an older class of 
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boys who manifested few behavioral problems might help this lad. 

In this case the change proved successful. Negative behavior 
subsided. 

The follow-up 3?epoirt from Bridge to the administiator of the 
center to which this boy returned in the fall, recommended place- 
ment with a group of well adjusted older boys whose behavior 
this lad could imitate until he was helped to develop appropriate 
behavior of his own, A recent review of the present status of 
this boy revealed evidence of overall success in his present pro- 
gram and especially in his development of gross motor and fine 
motor skills. 

b. From Diagnostic Centers for Children with Special Learning Problems 
Back to the Same Centers 

Thirty children returned this fall to centers for children 
with Special Learning Problems, Eighteen to the Lincoln Center 
and twelve to the Capitol Heights Center, 

Investigation showed that twenty-five children had little or 
no difficulty readjusting academically to the center situations. 
Those who had problems adjusting socially or emotionally were re- 
ported to have satisfactory response wj.thin the first two weeks 
after the fall session started. Teachers interviewed reported 
that ’’children were noticeably more settled than in previous 
years when summer programs were not offered,” This group of child- 
ren had maintained their June academic level and were ready to con- 
tinue, vdth very little review, their academic programs. 

The twelve children from the Capitol Heights Center were re- 
checked in mid October of I968 with the modified Comprehensive 
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Developmental Record. This is a check list used to measure achieve- 
ment in specific areas • It was used as a pre and post test tool in 
the 1967 summer project to provide us with the data needed to deter- 
mine if the prime objective of the project was being met, 

"To provide a continued experiential program throughout 
the summer, in order to prevent regression in the pro- 
gressive social and developmental learnings of the 
child," 

The check list was used in I967 because it was familiar to the 
staff at the Capitol Heights Center and it could be administered to 
the total population at this center ( 5 ^) • Thus, a comparison be- 
tween the results of chi 3 .dren who participated in Bridge with those 
who did not participate in the project was possible. A comparison 
and study of the results of the I967 results clearly indicated 
little or no regression in the areas measured by the check-list for 
those children participating in the Bridge Program, (See I967 Repoirb) , 
Results of the administration of this check-list with the twelve 
children who returned to the Capitol Heights Center have confirmed 
the findings based on the data collected in I967 - - these children 
did, in fact, benefit from the summer program. 

All twelve maintained their June level in the visual perception 

program , 

There was one regression in the area of body image but this boy 
was functioning at his June level within two weeks after the start of 

school , 

One child regressed in auditory perception. This boy had diffi- 
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oulty adjusting to the loose structure of the program. However, 
considering his emotional problems, it was reasonable to expect 
him to have probl jns adjusting to the "tight" structure of the 
center on his return in the fall. 

All twelve children returned without loss in communication 
skills. Three indicated a gain in this area. 

Eight children seemed to be operating at their June level in 
the quantitative program. Two seemed to regress but showed a re- 
turn to previous level after three weeks. Two gained slightly. 

Ten of the children showed marked gains in the check list item 
concerned with gross and fine motor development. The other two 
maintained their June level. The coordinator of the physical devel- 
opment program believed that the intensive swimming and motor 
training programs may have contributed to the increased ability in 

the gross motor areas because the children responded so enthusias- 
tically to them. 



c. 



The eighteen children from the Lincoln Center were checked 
very carefully in mid October in the areas listed on the "Follow- 
Up Report (Appendix B.) In each area, it was reported, that at 
least 8:^ or approximately fifteen of the children maintained their 
June levels. Not more than 10^ of the children (2) showed regress- 
ion in any one area while improvement in any one area ranged from 



approximately 10^ to k3% of this group, 

S SamrStltiof Elementaiy School 



Twenty-six children, nineteen boys and six girls, were enrolled 
in the project from various special class 




situations throughout the 
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county, Ifithin six weeks after their return to a special class in 
the fall, a post -project follow-up interview with the classroom 
teacher was made to determine tlia academic and social-emotional 
status of each child during the first month of school, Ife were 
particularly interested in the reading, arithmetic and language 
levels of these children in October as compared with these levels 
in June when they left school, \Je were also interested in com- 
paring the summary of behavior problems noted for these children 
in Jane with those observed in October, 

Sixteen boys and all six girls had maintained the academic 
levels reported for them in June piior to project participation. 
Three boys showed a regression in one or more of the three academic 
areas during the first month of school. The same three boys ex- 
hibited behavf or problems that were not in evidence when the pre- 
project information was collected. 

The twenty-three children who had maintained their academic 
levels had also exhibited "remarkable" ability to adapt quickly 
to the general school routine, (changing classes, going to library, 
eating lunch with large groups, changing from one activity to 
another within the classroom setting, etc,) 

A majority of the teachers interviewed who had these child- 
ren the year before when they were not involved in the Bridge Pro- 
gram were in agreement that the ability of the children to readjust 
to the classroom setting and their academics was "remarkable" , 
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SUHMARY 

In spite of the fact that the I968 project was expanded from one 
center with thirty-six children to three centers with ninety children, 
the results with reference to the children, we feel, were much the same 
as those found in the I967 project. An overall view of the children 
participating in Operation Bridge (from all types of situations in I968 
as opposed to one center in I967) shows that these children benefited 
greatly from the progiram. It is extremely important to consider that 
it is not unusual for a neurologically impaired child to return to 
school in the fall having regressed three to six months or more aca- 
demically and/or socially and emotionally . Regressions of the child- 
ren who participated in Opeiration Bridge did not exceed six weeks in 
any one case, and in a majority (over 60^)of the cases, a readjustment 
to academics, school routine and social-emotional levels occured with- 
in two weeks after the fall session started. 

Ue realize that it is impossible to make statements concerning 
the pre and post project behavior of children and to attempt to attri- 
bute changes in behavior to participation in a program without research 
evidence of a sophisticated and elaboiate research design. In our case, 
this has been impossible. IJe cannot document our results statistically 
for the dynamic changes we see in these neurologically impaired child- 
ren as a result of a stimulating and innovative summer experience in 
Bridge as opposed to the impaired children who "sit at home" duiring the 
summer break and "stagnate" academically, socially and often emotionally 
as a result of the absence of adequate summer stimualtion. It is the 
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teachers who must work with these children who have come to grips with 
the frustration encountered when they attempt to “resume" programs for 
these children in their classes that have done little more than watch 
television all summer. It is these same teachers who for the past two|- 
years, have with unbelievable zeal and enthusiasm, endorsed this pro- 
ject because they have been foirbunate to have children in their class 
who have been "Bridge kids." 

The dramatic changes in these children have only been witnessed by 
teachers and parents. Ife hope that in the not too distant future the 
kind of research needed to prove Operation Bridge "statistically sound" 
will be made available. 
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Evaluation of Objective II 

"To provide insightful learning experience for teachers, 
teacher- trainees, and parents" 

Evaluation of Experience for Teachers & Supporting Staff 

The master teachers in Operation Bridge I968 were unanimous in 
their praise of the total project but especially as it related to pro- 
viding learning experiences for them. They were able to really focus 
on children and their abilities and disabilities. They were exposed 
to a situation far removed from the "self-contained" classroom and had 
opportunities to respond to a less structured learning environment. 

There was opportunity to evaluate to a greater degree the kinds 
of adaptive social and emotional behavior these children had developed 
since they were being placed in multiple and varied social situations. 

The teachers felt that the children gained greater confidence in 
■themselves by having swimming and field trip experiences. Because of 
■these experiences, the teachers were able to see children in settings 
outside the school environment and felt that they were better able to 
.understand and to help with problems parents encounter in similar sit- 
uations . 

The teachers were in unanimous agreement that the experience rein- 
forced their feelings that they were in the right field and working in 
■fche right place. 

The teaching staff found that having the pupil personnel worker 
3 nd psychologist as a constant part of the staff was of immeasurable as- 
sistance. They added breadth and depth to daily staff discussions. It 
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^ve the teaching staff an opportunity to explore ways of working with 
and using these supportive services. The pupil personnel worker and 
psychologist gained a greater appreciation for day-to-day problems 
that teachers face and what kinds of help teachers need. They gained 
g reater insight into the needs of the families of exceptional children. 

Recommendations for Summer 19^9 



1. Pre-Project Orientatibn- r 

a. More time at individual centers - more time in home rooms. 

b. More time spent in each center getting together as a center group, 

c. More functions demonstrations and a change to "do" at orientation, 

d. Inform master teachers of their subject assignment long before 
project orientation so they can plan. 

e. Oppoirtunity for the three (3) program people in each area from 
the three centers to get together to exchange ideas, plan, collect 
equipment , etc , 

f . Clear definitions of roles of the entire staff and clarification 
of all responsibilities related to that role, 

g. Perhaps hypothetical situations of crisis situations for staff to 
analyze and get help in understanding from psychologist and pupil 
personnel worker, 

-2, Selection of Children 

a. Specific outline for teachers so they can answer the questions 
about these kids, 

b. Let universities know about Bridge because they may have kids 
to recommend from their experimental classes, 

c. More detailed information about child* s abilities and disabil- 
ities from the classroom teacher, 

d. Children from trainable centers should be mere carefully screen- 
ed to avoid being misplaced in the project. 
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3 » Cxa-ss and Progirani Sti'iictur© 

a. Some children need a self-contained class for a week or more. 

children should not be self-contain- 
ed but should rotate for instruction with the other classes. 

??ke°°:t:o:ph\^!°""" - "-™P- 

chaS SssL!"®"* "" indicating the time to 

^ . Cri si s Si t uati ons 

a. A member of the staff should be appointed the Crisis teacher and 

special room set aside for this purpose, 

b. ^ch child ^ould be handled consistently during amr crisis he 

mXrtVbe “ 

c. If one steff member were to drive to all field trios children 

SStlATSS SIS.-™* 

5 * Staff Meetings 

a. Some staff meetings should be structured with an agenda. 

b. More emphasis on information obtained in parent discussion groups, 

" to facilitate 

6. Psychologist and Pupil Personnel Function 

a. Spend more time observing in classrooms helping the teacher^ 

~ ."Sir"' •- 

Sve information about various topics 

lative to the children and their learning problems. ^ 

c. Meet with staff before project begins. 



Summary 

Teachers and supportive staff gained experience in working vath 
Children, with parents, with siblings, with trainees and with each othe: 
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Psychologist ‘s Evaluation Of Operation Bridge 

This presentation attempts answers for two questions posed about 
psychological participation in Project Bridge, The first question is 
"IJhat is the value of a psychologist to the teachers, the students, 
and the parents of the students involved in such a program?" The sec- 
ond question is "Hhat is the value of Project Bridge to the participa- 
ting psychologist?" 

Value To The Teachers 

The individuals within Project Bridge generally follow the team 
approach. It vras assumed that the observations and conclusions of 
mofe than one individual were superior to those of any single indiv- 
idual. In this spirit the psychologist, working in close support 
^•rith the teacher, allowed a concentration of effort on the specific 
behavior and problems of individual children not usually afforded by 
the regular classroom setting. A child’s behavior could be observed 
at length and, when necessary, daily. Conclusions drawn from such ob- 
servations could be communicated directly and at once to the teacher. 

In reporting disturbing behavior to the daily group meeting, 
teachers frequently speculated as to the reason for disturbing behav- 
ior, On several occasions teachers appeared genuinely suirprlsed vrhen 
others offered alternative explanations for the behavior being observ — 
ed and reported. The psychologist further encouraged teachers to 
speculate about the many sets of environmental conditions that could 
exhibit similar behavior to that being described, With the increased.* 
awareness-of the uncertainty about causal factors as determiners of 
of specific behavior, it became easier for teachers to consider the 
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many possible meanings of such behavior rather than i*elying on one or 
two commonly accepted intei-pretations. As an example, when the child 
suddenly starts to act up, teachers frequently consider that he is 
making a bid for additional attention. He may be, but there are many 
other possible explanations for the behavior that must be considered. 
From this point of viewing child behavior as the end-product of many 
variables having many possible meanings, it was relatively easy for 
teachers to make the move to considering different methods of manage- 
ment for these children. One especially rewarding incident occurred 
when one teacher indicated that she had considered consistency to 
mean the uniformity of presentation of an academic program for all 
children. While examining her own thoughts in collaboration with 
others, and in light of the considerations aforementioned, she could 
see that the varying nature of the children did dictate the need for 
much greater flexibility in management methods from child to child. 

In general, the psychologist in Project Bridge attempted to pro- 
vide for the teachers close support and a different point of view 
against which the teacher could test their own thoughts and attitudes. 

Value For The Students 

It is assumed that the student was the recipient of the improv- 
ed conditions brought about by the increased flexibility and confi- 
dence of their individual teachers. In addition, the students had the 
opportunity of escaping the classroom setting in times of serious 
stress. Because of the continual presence of the psychologist, the 
student, during such moments, could secure meaningful one-to-one con- 
tact with an adult. Frequently, after a child who was experiencing 
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classroom difficulty had availed himself of the opportunity for one- 
' to-one contact, during which the child could express his feelings 

without fear of reprisal, the child could return to the classroom and 
resume constructive activities. 

The students also were the recipients of any changes, good or 
^ bad, that were brought about in the home. Subjectively, it would 

appear that a number of children were benefited in this respect. 

One child reported during the course of conversation in class that 
I ' his parents seemed nicer, This .prompted the comment by two of his 

classmates that older siblings within their families seemed nicer. 

Value To The Parents 

Again, subjectively considered, it would seem that the parents of 
the children in Project Bridge received a great benefit from the ef- 
forts of the evening program, A vrord about the nature of these par- 
ents and their difficulties would seem to be in order at this point. 
The behavior of these parents strongly suggest that the act of pro- 
i ducing and trying to raise a seriously impaired child is so traumatic 

i, 

; ' that few, if any, parents survive such an event v7ithout serious emo- 

tional difficulty. Further, these parents seem to be aware that 

I 

^ their very real problems have caused emotional difficulty. As such 

they constitute a group of people seriously in need of help and in 
? many cases very m.uch afraid to seek such help. After several meet- 

ings- had allowed the establishment of some rapport, the parents 
slowly became more verbal about their problem and their feelings 
about these problems, Before the six vieeks period was over, many of 
the parents became quite open in their thanks for what they considered 
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■fche first opportunity they had ever experienced for expressing them- 
selves to others who understood. It is doubtful that tiie Board of 
iiiducation has a more enthusiastic group of parent supporters within 
the County, It is obviously assumed that improved conditions of com- 
fo 2 ?t ^/fith these parents resulted in more understanding for the child. 

Value Of Project Bridge For The Psychologist 

1/orking under the conditions of day-to-day contact with the child- 
ren about whom recommendations are being mads, as well as with the 
teachers to whom such recommendations are addressed, produces two ob- 
vious benefits for a psychologist, PP-rst, a psychologist can obtain 
valuable information about the immediate results of his recommenda- 
tions. It is possible to observe the teacher attempting to imple- 
ment recommendations, as well as observing the effect of such change 
upon the child. This immediate observation of the different levels 
of effectiveness applied to different types of conditions constitute 
a valuable learning experience. Possibly even more important under 
these conditions, it is possible to check at once the effective level 
of communication that has been established between the psychologist 
and the individual’s teacher. The matter of communication is always 
of vital concern. Under the conditions of Project Bridge it was pos- 
sible at times to detect conditions of defective communication and cor- 
rect those conditions at once. 

Another obvious value for the psychologist, provided by such a 
setting, relates to the extensive contact with parents. During the 
normal course of the year it is usual to see a set of parents once. 

Due to time limitation it is virtually impossible to make contact 
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with the parents more than twice. The repeated contact with parents 
provided by Project Bridge allov^ed for a more conclusive picture of 
parents and their difficulties in accepting their children's problems. 
Such contacts bring home anew the fact that if we are to assist child- 
ren, especially elementary children, to attain their ultimate educa- 
tional potential, we must work more closely and more extensively vn.th 
the parents of these children. 

Subjectively, it would appear that several facets of Project 
Bridge axe of great value. This can only be considered as one opin- 
ion at this time, however. Final conclusions must await the findings 
of the objective, evaluation measures planned for this project. 
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imOIXJClION 

This report id.ll consist of three pazts. The first part vdll be 
a discussion of the background of the study reported here. Included 
id.ll be such information about the project as a whole as will be necess- 
ary to understand the reasons for the type of research carried out, 
and to realistically evaluate the limitations imposed thereby on the 
data and on the conclusions and inferences drawn therefrom. 

Part II will be devoted to a presentation of selected data con- 
ceiming the participants in Operation Bridge . The data to be report- 
ed include comparisons made id.thin the research population on the basis 
of age, sex, center attended during Operation Bridge, and type of 
placement during the regular school year. 

Part III will contain a presentation and discussion of a suirvey 
questionnaire distributed to all pazrticipants’ parents who attended 
the parent discussion groups, in order to obtain from them an assess- 
ment of whatever change, if any, they observed in their child. Here 
also will be mentioned the results of the questionnaire as answered 
by a small sub sample of the siblings who attended the siblings; dis- 
cussion groups. 

In. Part IV recommendations t-o.11 be developed detailing how the pro- 
ject might be resea.rched rigorously if there is a strong enough desire 
that this be done. This would require that sufficient money and man- 
power be allocated to the research for it to be done properly. 
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Part I ; Background 

The budget for Operation Bridge for the summer of I 968 origin- 
ally contained an item requesting approximately $7,500 for research and 
evalua.tion. This amount would have paid for the personnel and materials 
necessary to conduct a study utilizing both control and experimental 
groups, both of which were to be pre and post-tested. In other words, 
the group of children chosen to be in the project vjould be evaluated by 
means of a number supposedly relevant psychoinetidc and educational diag- 
nostic instruments at a point in time just before the project was to be- 
gin and again just after it was terminated. This, the experimental 
group, would have then been compared to a similar group of children, eval- 
uated at corresponding times, who had not been chosen to be in the pro- 
ject, Of course, the two groups were to have been equated initially on 
a number of variables. 

Although the plan sketched above obviously would have been complex 
and expensive, it was the recommendation of the consulting psycholor 
gist, and accepted by the co-directors of the project, that that was 
the only available way to find out if the project accomplished what 
all involved thought it would for the "neurologically impaired" child- 
ren for whom it was designed. 

Subsequent to the submission of the original budget, the co- 
directors had to submit a revised budget when they were informed that the 
original budget was too large. Naturally, when faced with the necess- 
ity of reducing the amount requested, they intended first of all to 
keep the level of service to the children as high as possible. They 
did not want to eliminate any a.spect of the project providing beneficial 
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direct service to the children, and this the research and evalua- 
tion did not do. Therefore, the original amount requested for this 
purpose was reduced to approximately an amount sufficient only to 
pay the salary of the research psychologist on a half-time basis 
for the duration of the project. 

This change obviously necessitated considerable redefinition 
of the research design. It soom became apparent that the children 
participating in the project could not possibly be evaluated individ- 
ually, either before the project began or afterwards, Sven less possi- 
ble was the assembling, equating, and evaluating of a control group, 
pairticularly since word was not received that the project was to be 
funded only until about 10 days before it was to begin. 

The reason why not even the experimental group could be evaluated 
pre and post -project was a logistical one. The shortest evaluation 
survey available that would have yielded data along relevant dimen- 
sions*was estimated by its author to take approximately ^5 minutes 
for administration, moreover, administration is on an individual 
basis. Simple multiplication shows that it would have required a min- 
imum of 67,5 hours to evaluate all 90 of the children in the project. 

If the maximum time available per day, about hours had been used 
for this purpose, the evaluations to be done at the beginning of the 
project would have lasted the whole first three weeks or first half 
of the project. Even this is on the assumption that full time would 
be given to the evaluations which, as was noted above, was not finan- 
cially possible. 

All of the above is for purpose of explanation of why the re- 
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search and evaluation aspects of the project were carried out as they 
were. The research psychologist, having made the decision out^^ined 
above, then devoted his time to assembling and tabulating some demo-' 
graphic data about the children chosen to be in the project, reported 
in Part II, and to constructing a questionnaire to be answered by the 
parents of the children, in vihich they were asked to evaluate what 
changes they observed in their children as a result of their being 
in the project. Ihese results are reported in Part III, 



*Robert E, Vallett, Develonmental Survey of Basic Learning Abilities . 
Palo Alto, Calif.; Consulting Psychologists Press, 196? . 
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Part II: Selected Demographic Data 

This part will consist primarily of tables designed to show the dis- 
tribution of children served by Operation Bridge in terms of the 
center attended duiing the project by age, sex and placement during 
regular school year, 

PIGUBE 1 



Distribution of All Operation Bridge Subjects by Age and Sex 
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As can be seen from Figure 1, the only age range in which girls out- 
number boys is that from 123 to 128 months. In all other intervals 
the usual predominance of boys is seen. This predominance extends 
to a ratio of 6 to 1 at the 117 to 122 month interval, decreasing at 
other points to a ratio as low as one-to-one. Inspection of the 
graph also reveals that the majority of the pupils, both boys and 
girls, are less than 110 months old. The interval of which that fig- 
ure is the upper limit also is the one that contains the largest num- 
ber of both boys and girls. 
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Table 1 indicates how the children are distributed by center attended 
by sex, as well as the average ages of the children in each center 
by sex. 



TABLE I 



Average Age by Sex and Sex Ratio, by Center 

SEX RATIO AVERAGE AGE 

Months 

TOTAL Males 61 2;1 108,23 

SAMPLE Females 29 110,28 

N 90 108,89 



Years & Month s 
9-0 
9-2 
9-1 



HOLLY 


M 


20 


2:1 


101,60 


8 - 


6 


PARK 


F 


10 




105,50 


8 - 


9 . 


CEMTER 


K 


30 




102,90 


8 - 


_Z_ 



PRINCESS 


M 


18 


3:2 


107,33 


8 - 


11 


GARDEN 


F 


12 




109,50 


9 -_ 


1 


CENTER 


N 


30 




108,20 


■ -9___— 


0 



HILLCREST 


M 


23 


3:1 


114.70 


9 - 


7 


HEIGHTS 


F 


7 




118,43 





10 


CENTER 


N 


30 




115.57 


9 _-r_ 


8 



In. ‘the above table it is important to remember that the average ages 
shown, both in terms of months and in years and months are weighted 
averages. The average child in Operation Bridge was slightly over 
9 years old,, It can be seen from an inspection of the table that in 
every instance the girls on the average were older than the boys, by 
two to three months. This was despite the fact that the totad range 
of ages in months was for both groups identical, with a single male 
exception, (see Figure l), 
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Table I also shows that although the overall ratio of boys to girls 
iias two to one, the ratio within centers varied from a high of three 
to one at Hillcrest Heights Center to a low of three to two at Princess 
Garden Center, Thus, Princess Garden Center had the most nearly equal 
distribution of boys and girls. 

It can be noted in addition from Table I that the oldest group was 
that of the girls from Hillcrest Heights, vjith a mean age of 9 years- 
10 months, while the youngest was that of the boys at Holly Park, with 
a mean age of 8 years - 6 months. Although not tested statistically, 
this difference is probably significant. 

Another difference that is likely to be significant is that between 
the boys at Holly Park and those at Hillcrest Heights, i-iith the latter 
being significantly older, A similar difference is found between the 
two groups of girls at these two centers. The implication of these 
findings is that the pupils assigned to these centers, one in the 
northern part of the country and the other in the southern part, were 
either drawn from two different pools of potential subjects or, if 
from the same pool, were chosen using different criteria of selection. 
The data in Table I contain the suggestions that as far as being re- 
commended for and being chosen to participate in a summer program 
for "neurologically impaired" children is concerned, the more southerly 
one is located in the country the later the age at vjhich such recom- 
mendation and selection is likely to be made. 




TABLE 2 



Break-out of Operation Bridge Subjects by Center Attended and Type 

of Placement during Regular School Year 



Center 


Placement 


during Regular School 


Year 




Attended 


Cent, for Neur, Imp, Trainable Cent 


, SLP Cl, Unknown Total 


Holly Park 


l6 


4 


8 2 


30 


Princess Garden 


13 


1 


IS 0 


30 


Hillcrest Hgts* 


14 


3 


13^ 0 


30 


Total 


^ 


8 


37 2 


90 



This table shows that, whereas the number of pupils who had come from 
centers for the neurologically impaired was fairly evenly distzlbuted 
among the three centers, vathin the other categories there was more var- 
iation, For example. Princess Garden had twice as many children from 
SLP classes as did Holly Park. On the other hand, although the absol- 
ute numbers are small. Holly Park had four times as many children as 
did Princess Garden from trainable centers. 

If we accept the notion that the type of placement is an indication of 
the severity of .the problem, then Holly Park, i-dth 20 out of its 30 
students from centers either for trainable pupils or for the neurolo- 
gically impaired, faced by far the greatest challenge in terms of the 
presumed, severity of the problems presented by its students* This con- 
trasts with the picture manifested by the other two centers, where the 
children, on the basis mentioned above, were much more nearly evenly 
split between levels of severity. 

Overall, approximately one-half of the Operation Bridge students came 
from centers for the neurologically impaired, vjith nearly hOfo more be- 
ing drawn from the SLP classes. Altogether only 9^ of the pupils came 
from trainable centers, and the remaining 2 children, or 1% of the 
total, were selected from non-public school sources. 



Ill: Questionnaire Results 

A questionnaire ms prepared for distribution to the parents of the 
children srjrolled in Operation Bridge , for the purpose of having them 
evaluate various aspects of the program in a structured frameHork where 
the response was to be chosen from among a set of limited and speci- 
fied alternatives. That is, most of the items on the questionnaire 
were of the multiple choice variety. A total of fifteen items were 
written, so as to get the parents to evaluate separately the several 
features of the project, as well as to give a general rating. A copy 
of the questionnaire is attached, and constitutes Appendix C. 

The 90 children in the project all together had a total of 156 parents. 
Through the distribution of the questionnaire at the final meeting of 
the parents discussion groups and through a single mail-out to those 
parents not present at that final meeting, a total of 89 completed 
questionnaires was obtained. This is a 57^ return, somewhat low since 
the majority of these were completed by the parents attending the last 
meeting of the parents' discussion group. One factor which operated 
against a successful mail-out was that many of the families, it was 
known, planned to take vacations in the few weeks between the end of 
Operation Bridge and the beginning of the regular school term. 

The average rating given to each of the fifteen items of the question- 

na/ir6 is ’tabula'tBd bslowg 
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TABLS 3 



Parents* ' 


Mean Value of Responses to Each Questionnaire Item, Verbal Label, and 

Non-Respondents 


Item No. 


Mean Value 


Verbal Label 


NR 


1 


».35 


Quite - Very helpful 


1 


2 


3.98 


Somewhat - Quite helnful 


1 




»..77 


Quite a lot - Very much 


0 


4 


4.28 


Quite a lot - Very much 


1 


5 


4.63 


Quite a lot - Very much 


1 


6 


4.16 


Quite a lot - Vearv much 


4 


7 


3.09 


Somewhat - Quite a lot 




8 


2.98 


A little — Somewhat more 


^ 


- 9 


3.82 


Somewhat - Quite a lot 


■ — ^ 

2 


10 


2.86 


A little - Somewhat 


4l 


11 


2.24 


Aveiaffe number of aspects 


liked 1 


12 


0.24 


Average number of asnects 


disliked 1 


13 


3.83 


Mostly favorable ••l.v 


1 


14 


4.64 


Somewhat - Strongly favor 


1 


15 


4.21 


Quite - Yery likelv 


__ . 1 



The exa.ct meaning of the verbal label can be determined by consulting 



the questionnaire itself, found in the appendix, It vjill be noted that 
the respondents had a generally favorable reaction to most aspects of 
the project. With the exception of item No. 10, almost all of the re- 
spondents answered all of the questions. That item asks the parent to 
estimate how much the siblings of the child in Operation Bridge, if 
there were any, benefited from the siblings* discussion groups. The 
high rate of non-responding to that item is due to the item*s not be- 
ing answered by parents vath only one child and by parents who did have 
other children but whose children did not attend the discussion groups 
for them by reason of age -or simply by not coming. 

The questionnaire results indicate that the parents felt that Operation 
Bridge was, overall, somewhere between quite helpful and very helpful 

to their children. They felt that it was somewhat less helpful to their 
family as a whole. 



o 



The field trips and the svdmming program were popular witn the parents, 
They responded that their children liked the field trips an amount be- 
tween quite a lot and very much (4.77). They were very nearly a&.en- 
thusiastic about the swimming program (4,63). IJhen asked how much they 
thought that their children had benefited from these two |>rograms, their 
responses were in the same range, that is, between quite a lot and very 
much, but in each case, somewhat lower (4.28 and 4,l6 respectively). 

In both cases the parents saw their children liking the activity some- 
what more than benefiting from it, and in both cases by an approximate- 
ly equal amount. 

One possible reason for the slightly less favorable overall rating 
given to the sTd.mming program may be, as noted from parental comments 
written on the questionnaire, that very nearly all of the parents felt 
that the field trips had been positive experiences for their children. 
There were, relatively, somewhat more negative reactions to the swim- 
ming program. That is, the number of parents who said that svTimming 
was an unpleasant or anxiety-provoling experience was greater. 

Item No. 7 asked the parents to indicate how much better coordinated 
their child seemed after being in Operation Bridge than he was before 
being in the program. Their rating was that their children were, approx 
imately, somewhat better coordinated ( 3 .O 9 ). This average has been 
weighed in a downward direction by the responses of the parents whose 
children were well coordinated, even before the program started. A 
better measure of perceived change, it is now realized, would have been 
te/jphrase the question differently. One way it might have been better 
put would be, “If you consider your child to be uncoordinated, how much 



better coordinated does he now seem to be than he was before being in 
Opemtion Bridge/* Nevertheless, with the question put as it was, the 
TJarents still were of the opinion that their children were somewhat 
better cooi:dinated« 

VIhereas the preceding question was arrived at assessing what improve- 
ments in coordination, if any, the parents perceived in their children, 
this question was designed to get at changes in language usage at home. 
He wanted to know if the child was using more language there and, if so 
how much. The parents* response was that their children were using a 
little to somewhat more. This seems to reflect the fact that relative- 
ly few of the Operation Bridge children had severe language deficit, 
that is, for the majority of the children langua^eTii^e was not oer 
ious a problem perhaps as were other disabilities. 

The next two questions were concerned with the parents’ reactions to 
the two kinds of discussion groups which were a part of the project. 

The first asked them to evaluate the parent discussion groups and the 
second the sibling discussion group. Their reaction to the former was 
considerably more favorable than to the latter. Their mean rating 
for the parent discussion groups was between benefited somewhat and 
benefited quite a lot (3.82), whereas the rating on the sibling dis- 
cussion groups was between benefited a little and benefited somewhat 
(2.86). 

As vras noted above, the question that had the greatest number of non- 
respondents was the one concerning the sibling discussion groups. Only 
somewhat over one-half of the parents choose to respond. Of those who 
did respond, the majority were not particularly enthusiastic, if at 
least not negative. 



asked to list any aspect of the program that their children in- 
dicated that they liked, eac.i parent recorded approximately two fea- 
tures of it (2.24). Of those mentioned, the most frequently appear- 
ing one was the field trips; the next most frequent was evenly split 
l^etween having ‘'other kids like himself to i>lay with during the sum- 
mer" and the sT«.mming program. 

The other side of the coin, things disliked, Has very low (0.24). 

This means that only one parent in four listed one feature as some- 
thing his child had indicated he disliked. The dislikes covei-ed a 
variety of activities: there was no one that stood out as obviously 
the most disliked feature. It is worth noting that of the S^parents 
who answered this question, only 21 listed even one aspect that their 

child repoirted as disliked. 

The responses to question number 13 reveal that the vast majority of 
children made mostly favorable comments or remarks about the project. 
Inspection of the data shows that those who didn't make mostly fav- 
orable comments tended to have made no comments at all. A small num- 
ber made remarks evenly divided between favorable and unfavorable, 
while no single child is reported by his parents to have made mostly 

unf a voirabl 6 sfaf emenf s . 

The final two items were included in the questionnaire as a result 
of some discussion carried out in the parent discussion groups con- 
cerning whether Operation Bridge would be a regular summer activity 
for children with learning disabilities. parents were told that 

it would be well if the 5'P.9rd of Education could learn from them how 
highly they valued the project, and that that could most effectively 



be done if the parents formed an organization to represent them. 
Therefore there was conside3:able interest in learning how the parents 
felt about starting such an organization, as well as in getting some 
indication of how likely they thought it would be that they would par- 
ticipate in such an organization. The parental responses to the first 
question shows that they fa\rored the idea at a point between somewhat 
and strongly. Realizing xhat favoring an idea is hardly the same as 
pairticipating we asked the second of the two questions. Here they in- 
dicated that it was quite to very likely that they would participate 
in such an organization, 

(Note; As a result of this indication of potential support, such an 
organization was founded. It took the name of Prince George's County 
Association for Children Jith Specific Learning Disabilities, Inc, 

It has approximately 85 paid-up members and attracts between 90 a-ud 
100 lay and professional people to its monthly meetings. The Board 
of Education allows it to use ®ne of its special education centers 
for its meetings,) 

A small group of the siblings of the children in the project also com- 
pleted the questionnaire. Since the number was so small, no interpre- 
tations viill be offered of their responses, the mean values of which 



are shovrn in Table 4, 






— ; TABLE 4 

Siblings^ Mean Value of Re sponses to Bach Questionn??.-! T+pm 




If the reader cares to make any comparisons between the responses of the 
parents and rhose of the siblings, he is free to do so by inspecting the 



two tables, but he does so at his own risk. 

Part IV: Recommendations 

That the research presented here only begins to answer the questions 
that it would be desirable to have answered about Operation Bridge is 
obvious. That they will ever be answered in a scientifically regorous 
way is somewhat doubtful. It is the wish of this researcher that might 
be, but nevertheless he realizes that the desire to use whatever funding 
is available for the provisions, first of all, of service to neurologic- 
ally impaired children is paramount. It is also unlikely that the Board 
of Education would be interested in allocating money for such research. 
I’wo different research designs have been submitted by this investiga- 
tor, and should be available to anyone who might care to pursue the 
question further. 

To facilitate whatever forms the evaluation is to take in subsequent 
years, the following recommendations are being made: 



1 . 



If, originally, budgets need to be revised, this should be done 
as early as possible. Furthermore, decisions about the revision 
shoiild be communicated by the state to the Board of Education 
no later than January 1 of the year for which the project is to 
be funded, 

2, If the revised budget has to be cut, a final decision on the 
grant should be given to the Board of Education by March 1 and 
certainly no later than April 1, In terms of research and eval- 
uation, this would give 8 weeks to make whatever last minute 
adjustments would be necessary in the research design. This is 
the minimum amount of time in which that can reasonably be done-r 

3f This means that by June 1 the chief researcher should have in 
hand his final design for the evaluation, as well as having 
spent whatever part of the research and evaluation funds are n 
needed to hire personnel and purchase materials to begin doing 
pre-project testing, 

4, To do the research any other way is to come very close to mak- 
ing it not worth doing at all, 

5, If there is no one willing to commit the time and money to do- 
ing the research and evaluation properly, there is no way to 
tell if the project is doing what we think and hope that is 
accomplishing. 




! 



IV 
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OF 

PSYCHOLOGISTS 
PUPIL PERSONNEL WORKERS 
AND 

TRAINEES 
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role OF PUPIL PERSORNBL V/ORKER IN 
OPERATION BRIDGE 

The role of the pupil personnel worker during the regular school 
year is more or less clearly defined, since Operation Bridge, 1967 7/as 
the first time a worker had been permanently assigned to one school or 
project, there was some question as to how these services might blend 
into the program and best be utilized. It was found that the Pupil 
Personnel Viorker v/as an invaluable addition to the project. Thus a 
full time Pupil Personnel Worker was assigned to each of the three 
centers in 1968. 

The first obligation of the worker 7/as to help plan and carry out 
a program of discussion groups for pamnts and siblings of exceptional 
children in the program. This duty ^ms performed three evenings per v/eek 
along with the following description of activities during the program. 

a. Planning and operation of discussion groups. 

b. Participating in staff sessions as a consultant and liason 
between parents and the project. 

c. Crisis perdon when adult aide was not availbe. 

d. Observing and reacting to behavior patterns exhibited by the 
children . 

e. Keeping Pupil Personnel files current by recording data. 

f. Being supportive to staff and parents. 

g. Individual parent conferences when warranted* 

h. Generally, being available for the ’’here and now” kind of 
services needed. 

i. Learning, grov/ing, and being eager to ’’spread the Word” to 
everyone who v/ould listen "Co the exciting development and 
culmination of Operation Bridge. 
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EVAUJA TION ’ 0 F- -TEACHER.. TRAINEE EROGRAIsr 

Teacher trainees v;ere included in Operation Bridge in order ^o 
give them the opportunity to observe and v/ork v;ith exceptional children, 
to develop positive attitutes related to the impaired child and to give 
them a practium experience in special education so that they might 
evaluate vjhether this is a professional field of their choice# 

Selectionodf - Trainees ; 

1, Suggestion for applicants were made by professionals in and 
associated with Prince George *s County Specaal Education 
department# Area Colleges and Universities v/ere asked to 
recommend interested students# 

2# The criteria used in the selection of trainees were: 
a# Enrollment in a college or University# 
b# Interested in ’’working with children”. 

3# In selecting trainees who appeared enthusiastic and anxious 
to vrork with the handicapped children, a personal interview 
v;as most helpful# 

There v/ere 15 university students chosen, five for-.'.each center. 

Five of them v/ere Education f;^a jors,four Arts and Science i^ajors, ithree 
Special Education Majors, two were Speech Majors, one was a Psychology 
Major, and one was a Physics Major# All were enthusastic, hard working, 
very interested and involved with the children, the staff and the program# 

The trainee and staff evaluation of this part of the p«ogram 




was .-extremely positive# 



Th© trainees felt that tiiey had gained valuable experience in 
learning how to look at children by working wit^j. them, by observing 
them, and by participation in staff discussions. They learned to 
consider what behavior was, how to see all possible influences on it, 
what to change and how. They v/ere able to see and hear about problems 
of parents of exceptional children and some ways of v/orking with 
parents. The trainees gained enthusiasm for teaching as a career by 
experiencing the enthusiams of the staff, by the paraotioal ©xperiencec 
afforded them and by having contacts with professionals who helped 
them explore opportunities in the educational field. The trainees 
felt that this had been a wonderful experience for future teachers. 

They appreciated working with children in small groups and the warm 
feelings of interest and concern generated by the staff. They expressed 
the opinion that their college courses would mean mere to them. 

The trainees became so interested in the children with whom * 
they workes that they asked for opportunities to observe the children 
and see schools in operation during the year. During the school year, 
one trainee has provided male companionship for one boy who has no father, 

’ Recommendation for Summer 1969 

1, It was recommended that the role of the trainee be defined 
more adequately, 

2, It was recommended that the trainees report in the general staff 
meetings about their own trainee meetings. More communication 

is needed in this area. 
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I 3* It was reconffiiended that perhaps the trainees could he 

I Educational and/or Psychology Majors in their junior and 

I senior years. It was felt by the staff that the education 

I majors could see Special Education realistically and could 

help win converts# 

4. It was recommended that the trainee have more involvement in 

doing case studies, under the direction of a trainee coordinator. 
It was also recommended that all trainees rotate in order to 
benefit fully from the program# 

'Summary 

This was an extremely successful part of the project. The trainees 
v/ere given opportunities to work under supervision with individual 
children, \7ith groups and in all parts of the project. With their 
assistance it v/as possible to have one adult for every two children. This 
meant that individual needs and interests could be satisfied# 
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RSADING ENRICmSNT PROGRAM 

Most children vri.th learning disabilities have extreme difficulty 
with reading. These children are usually one to four years behind 
their age mates in reading achievement. The aim of the reading pro- 
gram vjas not to teach reading as a subject. In fact, no basal read- 
ers or other instructional methods v/ere used. Rather the aim visls to 
provide situations in which reading behaviors could be utilized and 
maintained and to provide other kinds of experiences in dealing with 
words and symbols e 

Some of the activities used in reading enrichment included; 

1. The writing and reading of experience stories follov/ing each 
field trip. 

2. Making and reading of simple maps. 

3. Learning to “read" and follow Indian Trail signs. 

4. Learning to "read" facial expressions. 

5. Games involving reading such as a Scavenger Hunt or "Go Fish." 

6. Making a story booklet. 

7. "Heading" pictures and making up a story. 

8. Games involving letters and words such as "bingo" and simple 
crossword puzzles. 

Evaluation of Reading Enrichment Program 

Some could already read - had positive attitude towards 
reading and seemed to retain their love for it. 

Other children were in need of or v/ere developing confi- 
dence in this area. 
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Some children appeared to be apprehensive and/or have 
negative feelings tov/ard reading. There seemed to be 
little change in their attitudes. Hov/ever, these child- 
ren were able to successfully perform in the activities 
v/hich were offered to them. It is felt that if these 
chT Idren continue to achieve a margin of success in this 
area over a longer period cf time, more progress v/ill be 
made by them. 

All reading enrichment teachers felt that they did not 
have enough specific information about each child’s read- 
ing abilities. Thus they had difficulty determining what 
could be expected from each child in this area. 

One teacher felt that the reading enrichment and language 
development areas greatly overlapped and could be combined 
into one period. Another teacher who had a combined lang- 
uage and reading program, felt that both areas suffered 
by being combined. 



Recommendations For Summer 1969 



1. Language development and reading enrichment should remain 
as separate but related parts of the program. 

2. Specific information about each child’s reading abilities 
should be obtained from the child’s reading instruction 
during the school year. 
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LAI^GUAGS mmWPimiT PRQGRAI5 

The neuro logically impaired child often has great difficulty in 
fundamental communication skills. He often lacks basic concepts, vo- 
cabulary and language organization. He has difficulties in the recep- 
tive and/or expressive areas of language. Thus language development 
is an esGeritial part of 

Each vjook^r. language experiences related to that field 

trip. Biany kinds of activities v/ere used to introduce nev^ vocaDb.i_ 
ary and concepts prior to the field trip and the Monday follov/ing the 
trip the language lesson centered around vrhat %vas seen and der.e 
that trip. In addition to oral communication, the following areas 

were developed during language periods s 

1. Maintenance of attention span in group discussicns- 

2. Maintenance of auditory perception and phonics skills. 

The theme for one weekend was the beach, prior to the field 

trip to Sandy Point State Park. 

Activities to introduce and develop new concepts and vocabulary 
included : 

1. Library books and recoivis. 

2. Films and film strips. 

3. Actual materials to be seen at the beach (sand, salt water, 
shells, etc.) 

4<, Large and small pictures of the beach and individual things 
to be found there. 

5. Teacher dramatizations using flannel boards, finger or hand 
puppets, drawings, cartoons, crafts projects. 



Activities to reinforce nev/ concepts and vocabulary included: 

1» Child developed stories and dramatizations using pictures, 
puppets, flannel boards, tape recorders, video tape record- 
er, and role playing, 

2. liiaterials and activities listed above 



Evaluation of Language Development Program 



By the end of the 6th week, attention spans of all 
children seemed longer - though some still were re- 
moved from part of the activities, it was felt that 
improvement was seen. 

At Hillcrest Heights Center, because of a self-con- 
tained class of apliasic— like children, and the same 
number of teachers and classes as per othei* centers, 
the language and reading were combined in one class 
period. Because of this arrangement, it is felt that 
the children did not benefit as much as they could 
have in these areas, particularly in reading. Even 
though these areas do over-lap, it appeared that the 
verbal was the more emphasized subject. It is also 
felt that because of the combined class, the children 
received less instruction or experiences in these 
areas than the children at the other centers. 



Recommendations For Summer 1969 



1. The class of aphasic-like children at Hillcrest Heights 
should not be self-contained and should rotate through 
all teachers as is done in the other centers. 

2. Many kinds of materials should be utilized in presenting, 
developing and reviewing new language learnings. The use 

of too many discussion sessions proved boring to the children. 
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3. it is Telt that creative dramatics should be incorporated 
into the language development prograia. When used, drama- 
tics provided an exciting vehicle i*or developing comraunica' 



tion skills. 
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THE OlOTOR DEVELOPHSHT PROGRAM 



In our perceptual-motor training program, we worked de- 
velopmentally on Body Image Balance, Locomotion, Agility and 
Sports Skills# We tied each one of these areas in with Con- 
trol, Visual Motor, Segmental Intergration, Decision Shifting 
and Social Complexity o (Appendix D) 

We rationalized that it was not enough for a child to 
he able to jump, but able to control his locomotor skill - 
to jump slow or fast, jump in place, jump and control his arms, 
jump in different directions or in a high-jump contest. 

We used this model for our approach to the Perceptual 
Motor Trainiiig Program of Operation Bridge, It was a model 
that allowed for considerable flexibilit5’’ in planning activi- 
ties. Hr. Robert Janus, the Program Co-ordinator, stressed 
creativity , imagination and enthusiasm in developing and or- 
ganizing activities. He emphasized the need for variety in 
planning the daily program. 



BODY IMGE 



a. CONTROL 



How slowly can you put your back in 
front of me? 



b. VISUAL MOTOR 

PAIRING - Put your right Imee and left hand in 

the circle. 



c. SEGMEI^TAL 

INTEGRATION - Move your left liand and right leg at 

the same time, 

d. DECISION 

SHIFTING - How many left-right things can you do? 

e . SOCIAL 

COMPLEXITY - Stand back to back, knees to knees, 

head to head. 
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This same creativity, imagina-tion and enthusiam was em- 
phasized in selecting equipment. Car tires, boxes and broom 
handles are an example of the types of equipment we were en- 
couraged to use to develop the skills of our perceptual model, 
VJe placed added emphasis in the area of Body Image (body 
articulation and body efficiency) and mat activities. It 
was felt that an awareness of all body parts and their use 
was basic to the total perceptual motor training program. 

Being able to extend one*s body into his environment and re- 
late it to that environment is a concept that we thought was 
extremely important, 

EVALUATION OP MOTOR BEVELOPHEWT PROGRAM 

It was felt by all concerned, that our perceptual motor 
developmental program was very successful. In talking with 
many of the teachers where our children went back to their 
classes in the fall, we found that they had noticed remarl^able 
improvement in the motor ability of these children. The teach- 
ers stated that the greatest area of improvement was the at- 
titude towards motor development. They also mentioned the 
improvement in body image and self concept. At last some of* 
the children had found an area where they could have success- 
ful experiences. Teachers also reported that these children, 
returned to school in the fall' fully able to resume their mo- 
tor training program without any evidence of regression. 

The teachers had the opportunity to come to the gymna- 
sium and observe their class during the motor development 
period. Some of the statements about the motor training pro- 

ERIC 
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gram made by the teachers during our stuffings were re- 
corded: 

a. Many teachers were excited about the successful 
experiences the children were having in physi- 
cal development, 

b. The teachers appreciated the fact that we were 
reinforcing many of the essential learning skills 
to which the children were being exposed in the 
classroom, 

c. The staff responded well to the fact that the phy- 
sical development program offered rhe children 
ample opportunity to relax and have fun, 

d. Many comments expressing surprise were made re- 
lative to the fact that we were able to maintain 
the necessary structure even when activities be- 
came increasingly exciting and that two or more 
activities could be carried on simultaneously, 

e. All teachers were favorably impressed with the 
organized games and recreational activities at 
recess, during field trips and picnics, 

f. The teachers saw the need for a change of pace in 
the student’s daily program, A change from an 
academic or classroom setting to a motor develop- 
ment type of setting seemed to relax the children, 

g. Teachers were enthusiastic about the fact that 
the program seemed to cause children to spontane- 
ously want to achieve and "push" their skill levels. 
The program challenged them, 

h. Teachers expressed the hope that projects in the 
future might be organized developmentally rather 
tlian socially. 



RECOMHENDATIOMS FOR SUIHIER OF I969 

a. Motor development equipment to be used by Bridge 
should be sent to Centers prior to the start of 
the program, 

b. Rather than rotate classes that come to physical 
development on short swimming days, arrange the 
schedule so that youngest classes attend physical 
development every day. 
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c. Ilake a greater effort to involve all staff mem- 
bers in large group games during recess, large 
group gatherings and picnics. The effectiveness 
of the activity depends upon the enthusiasm of 
everyone , 

d. Pre-project testing or observation of all Bridge 
children to help ascertain developmental levels 
to facilitate grouping, 

e. Weekly workshops or brainstorming sessions for 
all physical development teachers and trainees. 



FIELD TRIPS 



To the neurologically impaired child, his iiarents and 



teachers, a trip to places such as the Zoo can be a harrow?? 



ing, unhappy and confusing experience, inhibiting learning 
rather than fostering it. This child usually lacks the be*? 
havior control and language to make field trips meaningful 
learning experiences. 

During Operation Bridge all Centers took one field trip 
each Friday, Every ireek the activities, particularly in 
Language Development and Reading Enrichment, centered aroxuid 
the field trip theme. 

Field trips taken during the Summer of 1968 included: 

a. Cedarville State Park for fishing, 

b. Luncheon at a restaurant at Georgetci'in University, 

c. Train ride from Washington, D.C, to Alexandria, Va, 

d. Cabin John Regional Park, 

e. Enchanted Forest, Baltimore, Hd, 

f. Washington Zoo, 

g. Sandy Point State Park to visit a beach, 

h. National Arboretum, 

i. Fort Washington, 
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THS Bir/LAIMING PROGRAM 

Kany children enjoy the type of sport in which there is no real 
contest; a sport where emphasis is placed on individual performance 
and where a person advances at his own rate. As a rule an individual 
enjoys a sport where he is accompanied by another person, but not in 
competition with him - and the particular sport in reference is 
wwimming. Swimming is theraphy as well as ftm. It is often utilized 
as theraphy because neur-muscular efficiency may be iiq)roTed - and 
this improvement may carry over into other activities. Swimming in 
Bridge is past summer was both theraputic and fun for all involved. 

During the orientation program for Master Teachers aand for Trainees, 
Mr. Robert Janus, an American Red Cross Swimming Instructor, Instructed 
the staff on how to teach the children the Red Cross Beginners 
Skills, At the start of the program it was assumed that all the children 
had not had any pool experience and needed to be shown everything 
about pool safety and swimming# 

Twice a weex, the three centers involved with the program, went 
swimming under the direction of \vater safety instructors. Each 
ST/imming session lasted one hour. 

I Instruction was set up on a one-to-one basis, that is, one child 
to one teacher or trainee, yfhile six children were in the pool with 
sixinstructors, the others watched and waited for their turn. 

During the first two swimming classes, the instructors were able 
to do enough screening to divide the youngsters into three classifications: 
a) beginners, b) intermediate, and Q) deep water swimmers. The group 
with the "deep water" swimmers were able to have an instructor to 
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themselves for the entire one hour period* The other two groups worked 
on a rotation basis* 

EVAHJATIOK OP S'/jIMIsING (PROGRAM 

The swimming program provided many worth while learning 

experiences and played an important and fundamental part in the total 
program of Operation Bridge* Specific values of the swimming program, 
felt by the staff are as follows: 

1* Sv/imming was a physical recreational activity which involv- 
e ed social participation v/ithout competition* As a group 

activity, it enabled the swimniing instr*ictor to encourage 
socialization by indirection as well as direction* 

2* Sv/imming movements were so diversified as to permit the 
participant to experience success on his own level during 
the learning process* This success resulted in the feelings of 
satisfaction and increased the child* s confidence, 

3* Swimming provided a series of skills that safeguarded the 
individual while in_^or; near.^the^water* 

4* The swimming program gave each individual a feeling of 
belonging to the group because they were not cast aside 
due to their lack of skill* 

5* The swimming program helped in overcoming "the fear of water” 

which hopefully may help "our children" to overcome other fears* 



r 
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6# Neuromusculfir coordination may be improved through the learning 
of svdjmning skills* 

7, Swi mmi ng helped to develop within our children a willingness 
for readiness which is so important for learning - indicated 
by the desire to be ready to follow directions because of 
his high interest in the activity* 

The children were so eager to show, to do, to experiment, that 
instructors were caught up in this wave of oxcitment created by the 
children vjanting to try out their newly found wings* It seemed that as 
the children saw themselves more able to direct and control their 
bodies, they gained a new respect for themselves* The image the 
children had of themselves seemed to undergo a change for the better - 
through the objective data of performance, their own performance * 

The locker room was a completely unique experience for most of the 
children. It was here were self-help habits and hygiene were emphasized* 
It v/as observed, however, that the children who were overprotedted 
and helped too much at home, swimming gave them a chance to go it 
alone on buttons, zippers, and shoelaces. 

The unexpected value of the swimming program was the bus ride» 

able to practice 
singing. 



o 
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While traveling to and from the pool, the children were 
language skills by socializing, participating In group 
and conversations about sights, which they observed* 
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Recommendatiofis for 1969 

1* It has been recommended that swimming be extended to three 
days a week instead of two days a week. 

2, It has be recommended that the shallow end of the pool be 
be low enough for the children to stand. 

3* It has been recommended that the children who are not going 
swimming should be sent home before the rest of the children 
leave school* 

4* It has been recommended that instructors should be given a 
hand out of skills, water games, and methods of instructions. 

5. It has been recommended that a ”free” sv/im be tried for 
water adjustment© 
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3HS HANIRJIATI7E PHOC-EAM 

It requires years for the child to aquire fully the neuro- 
muscular co-ordination needed for the fundamental fine motor skills, 
but derinite achievement was made this past summer with the manipulative 
program in Operation Bridge. 

The manipulative program provided manipulative activities that 
would advance or help maJjitain the child’s small and fine motor 
controll skills. 



Evaluation of the Manipulative Program 
Socially, manipulative activities provided an oppottonity for 
working and playing as a group with competitive games. It provided a 
great deal of language development for there was much spontaneous 
language in group games. Along vdth the manipulative activities, 
we witnessed the children growing in their ability to monitor their 
individual behavior - which resulted in a better adult-peer relationship. 

The developmental possibilities of physical growth ^ms high tn 
the well conducted msnipuUative program. Various movements and fine 
motor co-ordination activities paved the way for an increasing amount 
of balance and visual perception. Stimulated by the desire for self- 
expression and imitation, the manipulative program was carried 
sufficiently to the point where good fitness values did aocure. 

The emotional growth was fantistic. The children fell into a 
routine where the Master Teacher would choose a game for each child 
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the first 15 minutes and then for the remainder of the period, each 
child "was permitted to choose a game of his choice* A variation of the 
routine ■R'as used, depending on the child *s ability to choose bet^^een 
several, or tv/o games, or not being able to choose a game at all* 

It v;as observed that the childrens attention span increased, for they 
v;ere learning to observe the rules of the games and how they were 
appropricately played* 

The manipulative program offered a high level of academic growth* 
It provided the children with scoring of games, developing their use 
of language, matching names of games with labels, learning cause 
and effect relationship and most of all, it help vd-th problem solving# 
The over all program was received most enthusiastically by the 
children and also proved to be beneficial to them* 

Recommendations for 1969 

1* It was recommended that Bridge provide a fund to be used 
after the types of children were seen* 

2* It was recommended that manipulative teachers should meet 

during the sessions for discussion and exchange of materials# 

3# -It was recommended that the games provided be geared more to 
the older groups then to the younger groups# 

4* It was recommended that the manipulative teachers be given 
prior warning as to what they vdll teach, thus enabling 

them to prepare and purchase material* 

5* It was recommended that the program be continued* 




THE ARTS AI?D CRAFTS PROGRAM 



The Arts ahd Crafts program consisted of activities' planned 
around the ■weekly field trip and the vocabulary being developed in 
preparation for the trip. Various experiences were provided including 
making Indian head bands and feathers, rock painting, crayon resist, 
banks made of cans and construction paper, tissue paper flowers and 
mosaics, egg carton caterpillars as v/ell as experimentation v/ith other 
types of media. 

Emphases during this period v/ere; development of fine motor 
CO ordination 5 group participation on a project* learning to help othox-c 
development of a feeling of achievement, suceess and pride in a 
finished product. Arts and crafts provided an eppor-fcunity for many 
of the children with language disabilities to express themselves 
through creative activities. 

Evaluation of the Arts and Crafts Program 

This daily part of the program v/as eveluated as being a most 
useful and effective means of helping the children learn to share 
and communicate with others, those at school, as v/ell as with members 
of their o-vm family. The children enjoyed completing projects and they 
took pride in displaying them and telling how they v/ere made. They 
eagerly looked forward to this part of the program. 

It was felt that the activities were successful for the children. 
It was found that more attention naeded to be given to the abilities of 
individual children in terms of some of the skills v/hich were found 



to be needed to complete some of the projects. For example, traciig 
was very difficult lor some of the younger children. It was a necessary 
skill for making paper mosaics. This project should not have been 
attempted ivith children who did not have the skills requisite for 
completing the activiiy. 

Recommendations for 1969 

!• It was recommended that more masculine types of activities 
be planned such as simple v/oodworking projects. These 
activities should stress more gross motor involvement. 

2. Rt v/as recommended that more pre-planning -be done /by' the 

Arts and Crafts trachers in order to evaluate v/hat activities 
are good for v/hich types of children. 

3. It was recommended that planning include an opportunity to 

to expend energy in a variety of activities set up in a 
flexible atmosphere. 

4. It was^-erecommended that this program provide opportunities 

to make tangible items v/hich the children can take home 
a-nd that there be a parent night in the arts and crafts room. 



EVALUATION OF FIELD TRIPS 



The Field Trips seemed to serve many purposes: 

a. Field trips gave the children the opportunity to 
have many meaningful experiences. 

b. Structuring these trips seems most important in 
making the trips successful for the children. 

Field trips gave the children something about 
which to communicate and for many helped to 
develop new language, 

d. ^ery week the activities, particularly in Read- 
ing Enrichment and Language Development, centered 
around the field trip theme. The flonday through 
Thursday following the field trip was centered a- 
round what the children had seen and done on the 
trip. After having the experience, they seemed 
to liave a great deal to communicate about what 
they did and saw, 

e. All the children had an opportunity to socially 
interact with one another. On the bus, they en- 
joyed singing familiar songs which were either ac- 
companied by an au.toharp or by a portable tape re- 
corder with the songs pre-recorded. Some of the 
children were more interested in talking with 
each other, with the teachers or with the trainees. 



RECOMENDATIONS 



a. All teachers believed the following criteria should 
be utilized in selecting sites for future field trips 

1. The site should be appealing to the children, 

2, Sites with large crowds of people should be 
avoided. 

3» Sites should be no more than one hour away from 
the Center, 

4. Sites should be those which would allow for 
structuring of behavior and language, 

b. , Field trips should be planned by the entire staff 

of each Center and sites should be selected on the 
basis of the children in that Center and what they 
are capable of handling, 

c. Due to beach conditions, Sandy Point State Park 
should be stricken from the lost of recommended 
sites. 
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d. All Centers questioned the merit of the final 
three-center field trip to Port Washington. If 
such a trip is arranged again there should he 

a well planned program of activities allowing 
for more interactions of the groups* 

e. Each Center should investigate the possibility 
of changing field trip day from Friday to an- 
other day earlier in the week. Host of the 
Language Development and Reading Enrichment 
teachers believed their programs were more mean— 
ingful when the children were able to draw on 
their experiences following a field trip. 
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APPENDIX A 

OPERATION BRIDGE - SU1S5ER 1963 
'weekly Anecdotal Record 

Center : Teacher : Child » s Name 

Language Development ; 



Reading Enrichment ; 



Motor Development ; 

Swimming ; 

Manipulative : (small and Pine motor coordinations) 



Arts and Crafts ; 



Social Adjustment : 



Significant Changes Possibly Affecting Child; 



o 
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A??mJ)JX B 

OPERATION BRIDGE - SUE^iER 1968 
K)LL0V;-UP REPORT 

Summary of Evaluation of Childreg’s Progress in Operation Bridge 

Center : Teacher : Child * s Name : 

I^.nguage Development ; 

Reading Enri c hmen t : 



Motor Development : 



Swimming ; 

Mani pu la t Ave (small and Dine motor coordinations) 



Arts and Crafts : 



Social Adjustment : 



Parent Group Participation; 



Remarks : 
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appendix c 



Opeiation Bildge 
Parental Evaluation Form 

In order for us to better evaluate Operation Bridge, we would like the parents 
of the children served by the project to respond to the folloT-dng statements. 

1. How helpful over-all, do you feel Operation Bridge has been to your child? 

Scoring 

a. Very helpful 5 

b . Quite helpful ^ 

c . Somewhat helpful 3 

d . A little helpful ?. 

e . Not at all helpful 1 

2. How helpful do you feel Operation Bridge has been to your family? 

a . Very helpful 

b. Quite helpful 

c . Somevihat helpfu? 

d. A little helpful 

e. Not at all helpful 

3. How much did your child like the field trips? 

a . Very much 
be Quite a lot 

c . Somewhat 

d . A little 

e. Not at all 

4. How much do you feel that your child benefited from the field tirips? 

A. Very much 

b. Quite a lot 

c . Somewhat 

d. A little 

e. Not at all 

5. How much did your child like the swimming program? 

a . Very much 

b. Quite a lot 

c . Somewhat 

d . A little 

e. Not at all 




6 , Hovr 



much do you feel that 



your child benefited from the si-dinining program? 



a . Very much 

b. Quite a lot 

c . Somevrhat 

d. A little 

e. Not at all 



7 . 



How much better coordinated, 
does your child seem? 



than he was before being in Operation Bridge, 



a . Very much 

b. Quite a lot 

c . Somewhat 

d. A little 

e. Not at all 

8. Is your child using more language than he «as before being in Operation Br? 

a. Very much more 

b . Quite a bit more 

c . Somewhat more 

d. A little more 
e • No more 



9 . 



How much do you feel that 
Discussion Groups? 



you as parents benefited 



from the Parent 



a. Very much 

b. Quite a lot 

c . Somewhat 

d. A little 

e. Not at all 



10 . 



How much do you feel that your other children, the siblings c 
ren rn Operation Bridge, benefited from the sibling 2scu®sic 



the child-- 
groups? 



a . Very much 

b . Quite a lot 

c . Somewhat 

d. A little 

e. Not at all 



11 . 



List below any 
that he or she 



of the aspects of the 
enjoyed. 



program that your child indicated 



12 . 



(Scoring number of aspects mentioned) 



List below any of the aspects of the 
that he or she disliked. 



program that your child indicated 



(Scoring = number of 



aspects mentioned) 
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13* Here most of your child’s comments about Operation Bridge favorable or 
unfavorable? 



1 3» $ 


Mostly favorable 


b. 


Mostly unfavorable 


i c. 

f 


Evenl 3 T divided 


1 d. 


Made no comments 



14, Some parents have suggested that they would like to see established in 

Prince Georges County, an organization of parents of children with learn- 
ing problems. How do you feel about the starting of such an organization? 

a . Strongly favor 

b . Somewhat favor 

c . Indifferent 

d. Somewhat opposed* 

e. Strongly opposed 

15 * If such an organization was begun, how likely is it that yon would be 
willing to participate? 



! 


a. 


Very likely 


i 


b. 


Quite likely 




c. 


Somewhat likely 


j 


d. 


Probably unlikely 




e. 


Not at all likely 


k 

1 


l6. Any 


additional comments that you care to make: 



1 
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Sport 

Skills 


Run-and- 

stop 

games. 
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Let's play 
catch. 
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ball is like 
i this'." 

ler 
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J Can you in- 
vent a game 
with a stick? 


Wow let's 
play with 
four on a 
side. 


Form and 
Movement 
Perception 


Trace around 
the figure 
slowlv with 
your finger 


Touch the 
ball swing- 
ing on the 
string as ii 
passes you. 


Trace a 
square with 
one hand 
^ and a circle 
with the otl 
Run and cute 


How many ways 
can you 
bounce the 
ball? 


Bob 

did Dick 
draw a 
triangle? 
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The general considerations should be incorporated into 
the program as follows: 

" Control " ...This implies that at times the child might 
be asked to move as slowly as he can, in an attempt to help him 
to place himself under his own control. Vigorous and rapid 
activity, while called for at times, will, many times, merely 
^^^ther excite the already excitable youngster. 

" Visual-Motor Pairing " ...When possible the child should 
be encouraged to involve visual control with his movements. 

Being asked to jump ?s not as productive as asking the child to 
jump with accuracy into a square, over a line, etc. 

" Segmental Integrations " ...The activities in the pro- 
gram should encourage the child to integrate the various bodily 
segm.ents, to involve the top of his body with the bottom, and ' 
one side with the other. For example, proper arm involvement 
should be encouraged when jumping, and bi-lateral rhythmic 
activities should be encouraged to aid in left-right integration. 

'* ^ec±s±on Shifting " ...In line with "Control” above, the 
child, when feasible, should be permitted to make decisions 
relative to the task, evaluation, etc. The theoretical frame- 
work presented by Mosston outlines in detail how this may be 

accomplished using perceptual-motor activities as a learhina 
modality. (6) 

Social_ Complexity , . .Performance should be encouraged 
under conditions which gradually increase the complexity of 
social interactions and social "stress." The child attempting 
to throv7 a ball to an adult therapist in an otherwise empty 
gymnasium is not comparable to playing catch with one's 
peers with the accompanying social punishment which may be 
received as the ball is dropped. (5) 

An important "general consideration" vjhich has not been 
included on the charts involves what might be termed 
Movement Differentiation." These children freauently evidence 
the inability to direct their tensions and energies in tasks 
in efficient and specific ways. Frequent residual tensions 
are often seen. A "spill-over" of inappropriate tension in one 
arm, for example, is often seen as the child engages in an 
activity with the other. Upper body tension may accom?>anv the 
child’s efforts when jumping. Attempts to throw "softly"’ may 
be made in vain. Whenever possible, the individual working with 
these children should be sensitive to this general and basic 

attempt to educate them to focus appropriate 
tensions in the body parts, being utilized in the task at hand, 
and to differentiate between the body parts in use, and those 
not involved directly. 




VI 

BUDGET 

ff 



f 



ERIC 



Projected Program Budget Estimates (Revised Copy of 

Fiscal Year 69 Budget Projection 

for FY 69-70) 

Name Board of Ecuation, Prince George *s County, Maryland 

Address of Applicant Upper Marlboro, Maryland 



For Program Project Period Beginning June 1, 1969 A MD endin g 30 May 70 



Expenditure Accounts Estimated Expenditure 



Title 


Account 


Total Amount 


Title III 
Pl-89-10 
Funds 
1969 


Funds Budgeted 
for by Prince 
George’s County 
1969 


ADMINISTRATION 


100 


15,571.00 


7,056.00 


8,515.00 


INSTRUCTION 


200 


59,085.00 


48,991.00 


10,094.00 


ATTENDANCE 


300 








HEALTH SERVICES 


400 








PUPIL TRANSPORTA- 
TION SERVICES 


500 


6,800.00 




6.800.00 


OPERATION OF PLANT 


600 


2,034.00 




2,034.00 


MAINTENAl^CE OF 
PLANT 


.700 


453,00 




453.00 


FIXED CHARGES 


800 


128.00 


128.00 




FOOD SERVICES 


900 








STUDENT BODY 
ACTIVITIES 


1000 


1,986.00 


1,986.00 




COMMUNITY SERVICES 










CAPITAL OUTLAY 










OTHER 




1,850.00 

• 




1,850.00 


TOTALS 


$87,907.00 


$58,161.00 


$29,746.00*** 



*** Prince George’s County has budgeted for $29,746.00 or approximately 

33% of the total projected budget necessary to operate Bridge in 1969-70, 



BREAKDOWH OF IK=KIND COSTS BUDGETED FOR BY PRINCE GEORGE* S COUNTY 1969-70 



A. Administration: Supplies used in preparing 

project reports , etc. (stencils, 
paper, mimeo fluid, phone charges, 
etc. , 

Salaries of planners, typists, 
clerks, used in preparing reports, 
and narrative. 

Total salaries for three (3) 
center coordinators. These 
3 coordinators will have 
responsibility for administration 
(like a principal) of the 3 
summer program centers. Salary 
based on lOth step llaster's 
for 34 days of eEq>loyment. 

2. Instruction: expendable supplies given to 

summer project (crayons, paper, 
clay, etc., 

salaries of planners who; 
are preparing summer program 
plans along with director, etc. 

3. Pupil Transportation Services: Cost of operation 

buses for the transportation of 
children during the 30 days of 
summer project. Salaries of 
bus drivers who transport the 
children. 

S. Operation of Plant: Based on existing formula used 

by Board of Ed. ~ 5 cents 

per child per hour per day. 

5. Maintenance of Plant: Based on exixting formula. 

2 cents per child per hours 
per day. 

6. Other Salaries of psychologists. Pupil- 

personnel workers and center aides 
who contribute pre and post project 
time to planning and evaluation. 
Aides — moving and inventory of 
equipment. 

7. Instruction: Total salaries for four (4) master 

teachers $or 34 days of summer 
program. Salary based on 8th Step 
BA plus 15 hours. 



$300.00 

1.840.00 

6.375.00 

400.00 

1.160.00 
.,8000.00 

.,134.00 

453.00 

,850.00 

,534.00 



Total Prince George’s County In-Kind $29,746.00 



